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Passion was definitely the antithesis of respectability; it was
generally associated with Byron, whose works were too indecent
to be allowed in any Forsyte household, and whom Andrew Lang,
presumably to discourage youth's taste for the forbidden, de-
scribed as a poet "without sense or grammar" and "a frost".
Marriage followed a courtship approved by the parents on either
side; there was usually mutual attraction, with curious antici-
pation on the bride's side, which she cherished in secret shame
before the event, and blushed for inwardly if ever she remembered
her feelings afterwards. After the honeymoon, sex for the woman
was one of the private natural functions of the body, over which
respectability drew such a veil as to suggest their non-existence;
she performed her duty, which the husband exacted as he expected
his Sunday dinner. A Forsyte might seek secret recreation with a
mistress at Richmond, but the Gradmans had no relief from
respectable thraldom. For one thing, they could not afford it,
but anyhow they valued their respectability too highly to risk
it.

Bigotry inevitably springs from the suppression of natural
instincts; the evils of the Spanish Inquisition and seventeenth
century Puritanism alike arose from unnatural asceticism. As
if to insure the security of their respectability against temp-
tation, the Victorian middle-class waged war against everything
and everybody suggestive of fleshly pleasures. The Gradmans
had no such outlet for the satyric instinct in every male as have
their grandchildren; there were no cinemas or sex novels with
which to procure a few hours oblivion to posture in the imagina-
tion as a Casanova, no fox-trotting to afford close bodily contact
with otherwise untouchable women, no low blouses or short
skirts to offer fleeting sensations on train or bus, over a counter
or up a staircase. Women were beguiled into dressing themselves
in a style calculated to reduce fleshly allurement to a minimum.
In the whole history of feminine fashion, there have been no
such monstrosities as the bonnet, bustle, and red flannel petticoat;
only a woman of Queen Alexandra's beauty could have looked
attractive in the striped "military" tunic, high collar and stock,
bunched-up caged shirt, and miniature Hessian boots, with a
silly little straw boater tilted over her nose, which she wore as